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Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehulding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to a!l the relations, du- | 

, busi arrang ts, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, | 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to | 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
oarexpediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
seg ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 





aq Biitors friendly, please copy, or notice, 


—_— 
—— 


“The Independent” on the Costitution, and on Political 
Responsibilities. 


“The Independent” of this city, in an editorial, January 
12 headed, “The Hon. James Brooks, and his man Friday” 





maintained that the clause of the Constitution upportioning 


“Representatives and direct taxes,” does not recognize as 
property the “three-fifths of all other persons” therein men- 
tioned. 


And in another editorial of the same paper, for Februa- | 


ry 23d, we find an elaborate and ablejargument in proof that 


the clause of the Constitution, concerning, “persons held to | 


service or labor, in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping to another” &c., cannot properly be applied to fugi- 
tive slaves, who are not even mentioned in the Constitution, 
and from whom, being held as property, and incompetent 


to make a contract, nothing can be “due.” 

Putting these two editorials together, they make a pretty | 
clean sweep of the pretended pro-slavery compromises of | 
3d, seemed | 
thus to understand it, and accordingly prefaced its argu- | 


the Constitution. “The Independent,” Feb. ‘ 


ment as follows : 


tainly it does,” reply a thousand voices. If those who make | 


that reply are called upon to show where and how—in what | 
clause or section—in what terms or by what implication— | 
the Constitution recognizes slavery, their readiest and most | 
confident reference, is to the clause which provides for the | 

iving up of fugitives from service who have fled out of one 

teinto another. ‘The phraseology of that clause is fa- | 
miliarly known, but there is no harm in repeating it, so that | 
the reader may sce and judge whether it says anything 

about slavery. , 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under | 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- | 
quence of any law or regulatiou therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of | 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” | 

Our question is, Does this provision in the Federal Consti- | 
tution recognize slavery? Does it give, by even the remo- | 
test inference, any authority or sanction, to the institutivn | 
by which human beings are made property in the hands of | 
owners, liable to be bought and sold like cattle, and subject- 
ed to all the conditions and contingencies of property 2” 

“The Independent” proceeds to show, very conclusively, 
that it does not.—The “three-fifths” clause, and the rendi- 
fon clause being thus rescued from the constructions which 
Would represent them as recognitions of slavery, “The Inde- 
pendent” may well demand, “Does the Federal Constitution 
recognize slavery 2” And all slavedom may well be chal- 
lenged for evidence that it does. 

To what other clause can any one point us, for a recog- 
ution of slavery? Is it to the clause concerning “the mi- 
gration and importation,” of certain “persons” (not chattels) 
Which forbade Congress to prohibit such “migration and im_ 
portation” until the year 1308, plainly recognizing the pow- 
€, a8 existing in the absence of that temporary restriction, as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
One Dollar a year, in advance. | 
| 


returning in 1808, and as existing forever afterward? Is it | 


tect the States against “domestic violence ?” 

species of “domestic violence” equals slavery? Is it to the 
tions ?” Chattels can never be guilty of insurrection; an 
act impossible for any but subjects, entitled, while innocent, 
to the protection of the Government. There can be no ques- 
tion, we think, that if the Constitutional recognitions of sla- 
very cannot be found, either in the “three-fifths” clause, or 
in the rendition clause, as above quoted, (and The Independ- 


ent proves that they cannot,) then they can be found no- 


where. 
The Independent then, we should have thought, would 





zes no slaves. If it recognizes no slaves, then it recognizes 


| to the clause empowering the Federal Government to pro- | no exception to the obligation resting on the Government 
What other | created by it, to “secure the blessings of liberty” to “the 
| people of the United States,” and their “posterity.” If it 
| clause authorizing the Government to “suppress insurrec- | recognizes no slaves, then it recognizes no portion of “the 


people of the United States,” and their “posterity,” who are 
not entitled to the habeas corpus, to the right “to keep and 
bear arms,” the “right to be secure in their persons,” &c., 


| “the right to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 


ances”—the right not to be “deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law,” the right to “the free 
exercise of religion,” the right to “freedom of speech and of 
the Press.” If the Constitution recognizes no slaves and no 
slavery, then it recognizes the validity of no excuse on the 


and who allows it to mean what it says, run round, or evade 
| these plain and unmistakable provisions against slavery in 


| authority, this superadded, and almost seemingly superfiu- 
'ous mandate to the Federal Government to protect and | 


the antagonism of slavery ? 





| have been prepared to draw a legitimate inference from all | part of the Administrators of the Federal Government, for 
| this, and maintain, with us, that the Constitution authorizes | not making the “guarantee of a Republican Government, to 
| and requires the Government constituted by it to “establish | every State in this Union,” effectual to secure all “the peo- 
| justice and secure the blessings of liberty” to “the people of | ple of the United States” against the operation of anti-Re- 
the United States” and their “posterity.” This, the Consti- | publican, and un-Consticutional “bills of attainder, ex post 
| tution professes and promises, in its very first paragraph, | facto laws and laws impairing the obligations of contracts’? 

| This it proposes in so many words, as the very end and ob- | “and to do this either by judicial decisions of the Federal 

Courts, declaring them null and void, or, if need be, by spe- 
cific legislation, making this the duty of the Courts. 


| ject of the Instrument, and of the Government that it called | 
| into existence. If it cannot do that, it is an abortion. . 
| But is it an abortion? Look over its specifie provisions, | All this seems almost too obvious even for remark—quite 
| for that object. There is its habeas corpus, which makes | too evident for elaborate argumentation. But does The In- 
_ ‘slavery is impossible.” There is its explicit prohibition, ilependent thus understand the matter? Is it prepared to 
| No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, | demand the protection of the Constitution for “all the peo- 
| without due process of law.” Next comes the express inhi- | ple of the United States” and their “posterity?” It would 
| bition of it under State legislation. “No State shall pass | seem otherwise. For, in the close of its editorial, Feb. 23, 
any bills of attainder, or ex post facto law, or law impair- The Independent says : 
ing the obligations of contracts,”—three things essential to | The amount, then, of this provision in the Federal Con- 
| the very existence of American slavery. And finally, look | stitution is not that slavery shall be every where recognized 
, Sel bie 7 pest dee he |™ sanctioned and gnaranteed by the Union, but only that 
at the unequivocal, unambiguous grant of authority to the | whatever legal obligation to service or labor is created by 
_ Federal Government,—nay more, the imperative duty de- | one state, shall be recognized by the other states when the 
volved on it by the Constitution, to see to it that these pro- | person owing such service or labor attempts to avoid the 
visions securing personal “liberty” to “the people of the | obligation by passing into another state. The state into 
United States” and their “posterity” shall | Rt gis | which he has fled shall not pronounce the obligation null 
eae : “ar posterity” Shalt de respected, and | __shall not inquire into the nature or the grounds of it— 
not infringed, “in the States.” “The United States shall | shall only inquire whether the obligation exists in fact un- 
| guarantee to every State in this Union, a Republican form der the laws of the state from which the fugitive has es- 
caped. Does this make slavery a national institution ? 
| Does it make the citizens of Pennsylvania responsible for the 
“obge pe | slavery which exists in Maryland? Does it make the citi- 
tion itself as well as by the definitions of Madison and of | zens of Ohio responsible for the laws of Kentucky 2 
Jefferson, at the time of its adoption. | Weare aware that some persons HS probably answer 
On what , onstitution | these questions in the affirmative. They think that there 
= what gronnd' ean any one whe reads. the Constitation, | ought not to have been any Union at all between slavehold- 
| ing states and free states. They think that the jurisdiction over 
| personal liberty should have been taken away from the sov- 
| ereignty of each pas state and intrusted to the joint 
sovereignty of all the states—an arrangement which, we 
| fear, would have been fatal to liberty. 
pial ke tegen Minka in Gh, Galen’? Of ; To us, it seems that there is no little indistinctness or von- 
g ow > a % gs cre as — | fusion of idens, here. We do not know who the “some 
ay oe Se persons” described in the closing paragraph, are. We can- 
U 1 onl 1 that; | not speak for disunion abolitionists, though we should more 
i ; y — » | , : 
pon ong, and only one ground :—and that is, on the pre | than doubt that they would claim the picture ! We have 


"| - “aT nt??? 
tence, so fully exploded ‘by “The Independent,” that the | not understood them as desiring that the question of the free- 


‘ederal Constitution recognizes slave ati is i ‘ 
Fe . ul Ce neti ution recogni os slavery, that it does this in dom or the enslavement of any one, should be “taken away 
the “three fifths apportionment” clause—that it does this— 


‘ ag ny from the sovereigty of each particular State, and committed 
in the clause providing for the rendition of “persons held to to the joiut sovereignty of all the States.” Radical, politi- 
service and labor, in one State. under the laws thereof, and | cal abolitionists Pe A do not desire it. They under- 
escaping to another.” Swe rd ; ition 2 . pa ‘epee hipaa load 
pine : me Oe thine CHpeEe 8 Of stand it to be the moral, political, and Constitutional right 
these clauses, which make them “recognize slavery” as the and duty of both the State and National Governments to 
Independen has swept them, and the whole structure of the protect the personal liberty of each and every innocent im 
e,° ° 7 ° . a 6) 3 SOT q 
exposition which denies to the slave the equal benefit of all habitant, permitting no human being to be chattelized evem 
Constitutional safe-cuarc ; Ene te - ee % 
- ry” afo-geards, of feestom,: fille to the | for crime. And they deny the moral, political, or Constitu, 
ound, to y me oat 
or the Constituti . ] Peay _ | tional right of either the State or the National Governments 
e Constitution recognizes no slavery, eni- | s : ‘ 
8 ery, hen it recogul- | +4 chattelize human beings, or to authorize, or tolerate the 
As a matter of fact, it is solely upon the basis of these pretended recogni- | Practice of holding or treating them as chattels. All “the 
tious of slavery, which The Independent so justiy repudiates, that Joha C. Cal. | jurisdiction over personal liberty” that they recognize, is 
houn, Judge Taney, Senator Mason, or any other Statesman or Jurist, pretends | the prerogative of protecting it, especially from chattelhood 
to claim any constitutional obligation to support or to tolerate slavery, or in and in no Wiis restealii g Lt “i for insanity eis crime or to 
nase re mn , O y ’ 


other words, to exclude the slave from all th» benefits of constitutional protec- 
tion, as citrzens of the United States. prevent infringements upon the equal rights of otherte 


| of Government”—Republican according to the definitions 


tuti ze Slavery? “Cer- | : hp ; 
Does the Federal Constitution recognize Slavery oe | furnished by these features and provisions of the Constitu- 


the States, these imperative prohibitions of it under State 


ground ? 
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And of course they deny that the Constitution requires the 
rendition of fugitive slaves. 

There seems, to us, a similar confusion in the next prece- 
ding paragraph of the Independent’s editorial of Feb. 23 
The idea seems to be involved, that the Constitution is neu- 
tral, on the question of slavery in the States, and that it can 
be thus neutral, and yet slavery not be “recognized as sanc- 
‘Sioned by the Union.” Neither of these ideas can we con- 
ceive to be true. The Constitution cannot be neutral ; or, 
if it could be in form, the fact of such neutrality would be 
virtually equivalent, morally and politically, to a sanction 
and guaranty of slavery. Let us see. 

How can the Constitution be neutral, on the question 
whether the whole, dr a part only, of “the people of the 
United States,” shall be entitled to the benefits of its pyovis- 
ions? It must decide the question, one way or the other, 
and so must the Government it establishes, and the adminis- 
trations that administer that Government. To decide the 
one way, is to protect all “the people of the United States,” 
as citizens, and consequently to protect them from slavery. 
To decide the other way, is to deny to one portion of “the 
people of the United States,” the protection afforded to the 
other portion. And this is, of itself, a “recognition of slav- 
ery, as sanctioned,” and in effect, “guaranteed by the Union.” 


In the very act of denying to slaves the protection of csti- 
zens, (Jefferson repeatedly writes of them ag citizens), the 
Government abandons them to slavery. They are held as 
slaves because the Government of their native country, 
that claims their allegiance, that stands ready to suppress 
their insurrection, refuses them protection! Does not this 
make “slavery a National Institution?” Does it not make 
“the citizens of Pennsylvania, and Ohio, responsible ?” The 
Constitution cannot be neutral. Neither can the Govern- 
ment, nor the administration, nor the voting citizen. 


But suppose they could be neutral; what right have 


they to be neutral? What right have we, “the people off 


the United States,” or a majority of the people, to establish, 
to maintain, and to administer a Government that shall pro- 
tect only a part of “the people,” and leave the rest without 
protection? Whence is such a “right derived? A “right” 
to do wrong? Is it derived from the God of nature, and 
of the Bible? The nation, like the individual, that is not 
with God, with Christ, with his oppressed poor, “the least 
of his brethren,” the members of his body, his flesh and his 
bones, is against him. And the nation-and kingdom that 
will not serve Him, by “delivering him that is spoiled, out 
of the hand of the oppressor,”—shall perish, yea, that na- 
tion shall utterly be wasted; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. Hath He said it, and shall He not do it? 
Hath He purposed it, and shall He not bring it to pass? 


Let The Independent tell us, if it can, how the Constitu- 
tion, the Government instituted by it, or the administration 
thereof, or the voting citizens, can deny to the enslaved, the 
protection of citizens of the United States, without endorsing 
and thus becoming responsible for their slavery? What 
keeps the slave in bondage, but the power of the United 
States? When wasa rising of slaves, or of free men against 
slavery, put down by the States, without invoking National 
aid? Ought not such aid to be withheld? But how can it 
be withheld, so long as the Government refuses to recognize 
the slaves as citizens, in other words, so long as the Govern- 
ment refuses to proclaim them free? They must be treat- 
ed either as slaves or as free. If not free they are slaves— 
if not slaves they are free. If free, they are to be treated 
as freemen—if slaves, they are to be treated as slaves. 
There can be no middle ground. It is perfect folly, nay, it 
is grossly abusive, for those who deny that the National 
Government is bound to treat the enslaved as free men, to 
ery out against the administration for treating them as 
slaves? One or the other, the administration must, of ne- 
cessity, do, and there is no help for it. A Republican ad- 
ministration, with either Seward or Chase, or any one else, 
at its head, to-day, would have to treat the enslaved, either 
as slaves, or as free. If free, they are to be protected as 
freemen. If not free, the» they are property, and their 
owner’s rights of property in them, are to be protected, in- 
stead of protecting them. Republican statesmen may not 
yet be fully aware of this, but they soon would be, if the 
- responsibilities of Government were committed to them. 
_ Even now they understand it well enough to leave the re- 

peal of the Fugitive Slave Bill, out of their platform—well 





enough to declaim any design of interfering with the rights 
of Slave property in the slave States. And this is equiv- 
alent to a disclaimer of eny design to do the very thing that 
the God of Nature and of the Bible, requires of this nation. 
Cassius M. Clay understood it well enough to disclaim for 
bis party, any design to disturb the Dred Scott decision. 
The decision is but the moral, logical, and philosophical se- 
quence of the doctrine, that the slave is not to be treated by 
the National Government, as a citizen. The only bar to 
his citizenship is his enslavement. And to be a slave is to 
have “no rights which a white man is bound to respect”— 
no rights which the Government is bound to secure. 

If the enslaved are not entitled to the National protec- 
tion, as a part of “the people of the United States,” then 
The Independent’s arguments against the common construc- 
tion of the “three-fifths apportionment” clause, is fallacious, 
and falls to the ground. If the Constitution does not regard 
all “the people of the United States” as free, then it does re- 
gard the “three-fifths of all other persons” in the appor- 
tionment clause, as slaves, as chattels—property. And then, 
the Constitution does not “carefully exclude the recognition 
of the slaves as property.” It does the reverse, as the pro- 
slavery party claims. It regards them either as property, 
or as free. If not regarded as free they are regarded as 
property, of course. For the only obstacle to their freedom 
is their chattelhood. Let the present, or any future ad- 
ministration, proclaim that they are not property, and it pro- 
claims them free. Let it proclaim that the National Gov- 
ernment does not regard, or will not treat them as proper- 
ty, and it proclaims that the National Government does re- 
gard, and will treat them as free. This is all the National 
abolition of slavery for which the Radical, political aboli- 
tionists contend—all that the slaveholders fear—all that the 
leading Republican editors, Senators, Representatives, and 
politicians disclaim. 

So also of the clause for the giving up of “persons held 
to service and labor.” The Independent justly claims that 
this clause does not properly apply to slaves—that it does 
not mention slaves, that it does not deseribe the condition 
of slaves. The fair inference is, that the Constitution does 
not recognize any of “the people of the United States” as 
slaves, but on the other hand, does regard all of them as 
free. Otherwise, there would be an important class of fu- 
gitives from service and labor, whose legal liability to ser- 
vice and labor, was recognized by the Government, but 
for whose case the Constitution has made no provisions, 
which would be strange. If the Constitution does not re- 
gard all “the people of the United States” as free, it must 
be because it recognizes some of them as slaves, chaitels, 
property, which the Independent says it does not do. 

Those who hold that this clause of the Constitution refers 
to slaves, do so, on the ground that the Constitution recog- 
nizes property in slaves, in other words, does not recognize 
all “the peupleof the United States” as free. Grant them 
this, and their construction of the Constitution is likely to 
stand as long as the Government stands. On the other hand, 
deny and rebut this, by affirming and proving that the Con- 
stitution recognizes no slaves, no property in man; (which 
can be done only, by involving the idea that the Constitu- 
tion regards all “the people of the United States,” as free.) 
and the pro-slavery construction of the clause disappears, 
at once. 

In the same paragraph of the Independent, there appears 
to be another idea involved, the tguthfulness of which, we 
are unable to apprehend. 

“The amount of this provision in the Federal Constitu- 
tion,” says The Independent, “is, not that slavery shall be 
everywhere recognized as sanctioned and guaranteed by 
the Union, but only that whatever legal obligation to service 
and labor is created by one State, shall be recognized by 
other States &c. “The State into which he is fled, 
shall not pronounce the obligation null,” &c., &e. [See 
the entire paragraph, as before quoted.] 

Does The Independent mean that the State into which the 
fugitive is fled, shall so “recognize” the “legal obligations” 
as to “deliver him up, without inquiring into the nature and 
grounds of it,” and ascertaining whether the claim be just or 
unjust? We could hardly have believed that The Indepen- 
dent could mean this, while defending the Constitution, and 
this particular clause of it, from the charge of being pro- 
slavery ; but if this be not the meaning, we confess our in- 
ability to ascertain what it is. 





LT 


The Independent then proceeds to demand,— 
“Does this make slavery a National Institution?” Yq. 


we respond, “if the National Constitution requires the Stay 
to do this, in the case of fugitive slaves.” 


“Does this make the citizeps of Pennsylvania responsibly 
for the slavery that exists in Maryland? Does it make th 
citizens of Ohio responsible for the slavery that exists jp 
Kentucky ?” 

We answer unhesitatingly, yes! if the citizens of Pen 
sylvania and Ohio, allow the forcible rendition of such fy 
gitives, covertly yet really surrendering them to slavery 
We add that such rendition is a direct and flagrant bread 
of an explicit Divine command—“Thou shalt not deliver 
to his master, the servant that hath escaped from his mg 
ter unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even among y 
in.that place which he shall choose, where it liketh hig 
best, thou shalt not oppress him.” —Deut. xxiii, 15, 16. 
State into which he is fled,”—according to this Divine 
rection,—must “pronounce the obligation uull” and proteg 
the fugitive in the dwelling place of his choice, within j 
jurisdiction. 

But then according to The Independent, the Constitunigy 
does not reeognize the fugitive as property, does not regar 
him a slave. It is only the legislation of the slave § 
that has done that, and so the State to which he is fled, 
throw off all the responsibility of his enslavement, upon { 
slave State, by not inquiring into the nature of the te 
by which he is held, and so, (as we are obliged to un 
stand it,) allow the fugitive to be captured and taken back 
directly in violation of the Divine law! 

Can it innocently be done? Ne. Never. Can the 
stitution and the nation, be absolved from the guilt of p 
ticipancy in the act, if they require this of the State i 
which the fugitive is fled? No! Never! And the § 
that the words of the Constitution do not describe a 
(as The Independent shows,) but only a free laborer, inc 
es, instead of diminishing, the guilt, if the intention and 
derstanding be, that the fugitive is to be given up, cont 
to his wishes, well knowing, as everybody does, that if 
turned, he is returned, not as a free laborer, from 
service is honestly “due,” but asa slave to be held asi 
chattel, and to labor without value received. The 
of the Constitution, describing a free man, if construed 
binding the free State to surrender him into slavery, on} 
makes the matter worse. It adds duplicity to injustice. 
perpetrates, in practice, a deed which the language 
demns, like Pilate, declaring the innocency of the prise 
yet giving him up to be crucifled, and declaring himselfi 
nocent of the victim’s blood. 

No! Ifthe Constitution, as The Independent has plaiay 
proved, describes the case of a free man, escaping from se 
vice and labor honestly due, and not the case of a slave, {i 
cannot, in the same words, describe both), then the Consé 
tution is perverted and violated in every instance, in whit 
a person is given up as a fugitive from service and labs, 
while the circumstances attest that he is seized and carrie 
off into slavery. What benefit or consolation could it bet 
the poor fugitive, to be told that he was left without pro 
tion in the State to which he had fled for a refuge and# 
home, not because the Constitution recognized him asa 
not because his adopted State thus regarded him—whi 
would be horribly wicked—but only because “whatever 
gal obligation to service or labor, is created by ono 
shall” by the Constitution “be recognized by the other St 
when the person owing such service and labor, attempts 
avoid the obligation, by passing into another State 
State into which he has fled, shall not pronounce the obl 
gation null, shall not inquire into the nature or the gro 
of it,’ &c., &e.2 Of what benefit to the fugitive servant # 
the land of Israel, would have been God’s law concernitf 
him, already cited, had it been saddled with additions 
expositions, like these? Or, what manifestation of the 2 
vine justice, or mercy, would it have embodied ? 

We had intended to say a word concerning The Indep 
dent’s closing “fear,” that a. National “jurisdiction over P 
sonal liberty” would have been “fatal to liberty”—intim# 
the danger of allowing the Government inaugurated by # 
Constitution “to secure the blessings of liberty to” “ 
people of the United States” “and their posterity.” We 
confess we had long held the antiquated notion that the 


— 





tional Government was, as the Constitution intimates, 
| lished by the people of the United States, for that very eat 
| But, with The Independent’s ideas of moral, political, 
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L responsibly i Way-marks In the Moral War with Slavery. 

it make th BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 

. No. VI. 

ns of Pen, The very able and avanswerable manner in which the 

n of such fy Maine Evangelist has met and exposed the fallacies of the | 

n to slavery, New York Independent, as found in the Independent’s urti- 

yrant bread ele of December Ist, 1859, entitled “Logical Fallacies,” is 

»t deliver properly to be noted in these papers; for it constitutes an 

om his ma. important land-mark in the great controversy, which, by 

among y the yery nature of things, must wax stronger and stronger, 

t liketh hig unti! the ministry and churches of every denomination, are 

15, 16. arrayed together against Slavery. 

8 Divine In the course of three consecutive articles, which neither 

and prote 

e. within j (seeing, I suppose, that they could not be answered) it is 
proven conclusively that the Independent falls into the very 

ONSTITUTION fallacy which it pretentiously charges on those who hold to 

es not regari the inherent sinfulness of slavery and slaveholding. At the | 

» slave St close of its able argument, the Maine Evangelist asks: 

e is fled, “What then ts the fallacy which leads the Independent 

ent, upon to affirm the pro osition os MF sap 5 Bag but to deny | 

4 the the proposition that “slaveholding is sin?” It is just this; 
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holding in the corresponding sense. When it says slavery 


to the system, but to some specific individual case. 
it says slavery is sin, it means real, actual slavery—when it 
denies slaveholding to be sin, it refers to that which is nom- 
inal only. If that party would use the words in the sense 
in which they correspond with each other, they would never 
afirm sin of slavery, and deny it of slaveholding. No sane 
man would say the system of slavery is wrong, oe the sys- 
tem of slaveholding is right or wrong, according to the cir- 


or cumstances. Nor would he say that a particular case of 
SP, Com slaveholding was innocent, but that the particular case or 
8, that if hase of slavery which corresponded to it and resulted from 
from it was sin. But a man may be right in his conclusion, 


though there may be a fallacy in the logic, by which he at- 
tempts to sustain it. Common sense, or the moral sense, 
may rest in a conclusion, which it has not the intellectual 
acuteness to reach by logical deduction. We have no doubt 
there is a sense, in which this middle class is right.” 

“Tn the article in review, we have a description of one 
whom they affirm to be a slaveholder, whose slaveholding 
is not sin. He is a man who finds himself ‘invested by the 
law of Virginia, with property in slaves.’ He ‘recognizes 
his responsibility for the slaves; he stands between them 
and the oppressive ty gem: in their bearing upon 
him as well as upon them ; he does for them all that he can 
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it has plaialy without coercing them ; he throws the weight of his influ- 
ing from se ence against the whole system of treating men as property. 
of a slave, (i He is a slaveholder ; but the sin of slavery does not rest 
a the Cons upon his soul.’ It is assumed there may be, and probably 


are such cases, perhaps many of them. We admit that a 
man, call him slaveholder or what = will, who is doing 
all he can to secure the rights and liberty of his slaves as 


nce, in whid 


e and labo, 


but when it speaks of slaveholding as not sin, it refers not | 
When | 


Constitutional responsibilities, we cannot marvel at its fears. them as such. Now the fact in such a case, is that a man 
We only wonder that it does not fear it fatal to have any 


the Independent nor the Congregationalist have touched, | in consequence was sin. We insist then that, in all fairness, 


it usee the word slavery in one sense, but not the word slave- | 


is sin, it uses the term in its comprehensive sense, including 
the system as a whole—the holding and the being held— ' 


j 
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treats them as p in the same sense that he holds them 
as property, and is no more guilty for doing one than the 
other. A man may really hold, buy, sell, and treat men as 
property; or he may do all these things only in form, or 
| nominally, and all for the protection of their manhood and 
| liberty. To say, as has been, said a thousand times, that 
| you may innocently hold men as property, but may not treat 
them as property is a ‘logical fallacy’ such as the Indepen- 
| dent describes, because the holding is used in a merely nom- 
| inal sense—but the treating as real.” 
| “Now we affirm that the conclusion of those who say that 
| ‘slavery is sin,’ but that slaveholding is not sin, rests on the 
| fallacy of using words in an ‘ equivocal’ sense—slavery in 
| one sense and slaveholding in a sense not corresponding. 
| They certainly would not say that the system of slavery, 
| aside from the holding, was sin. They would not say the 
| system of slavery was wrong, but the system of.slayehold- 
| ing not wrong. Nor, applying the terins to individual cases, 
_ would they say real slaveholding might be innocent, but 
| the slavery resulting, sinful ; or that merely, nominal slave- 
_ holding was innocent, but that the nominal slavery existing 


| our brethren of the middle, not to say of the equivocal posi- 
| tion, ought to use these terms as the other parties do, not 
| only in their proper sense, but in the sense in which they 
| correspond with each other.” 
“ But is this a question of mere words? a logomachy 
So the Oberlin Evangel- 
If we thought so, we would certainly 
leave off contention before it be meddled with’ But we 
_have watched the course of slavery discussion for more than 
twenty years, aud have come to a differentconclusion. The 
Evangelist is candid and discriminating in the main, but we 
think does not carry out the distinction between sin as pre- 
dicated of au act, and personal guilt, as predicated of the 
agent. We think also that instead of saying the ‘discussion 
* * is an attempt to settle the definition of slaveholding,’ 
it should have said that it isan attempt to settle the ques- 
tion whether it is better to employ the term in its literal, 
proper, exact, well defined meaning, or to use it in a loose, 
equivocal, indeterminate sense.” 


“ Suppose a northern church wishes, in this connection, to 
obey the precept, ‘ Thoushalt in any wise rebuke thy broth- 
er and not suffer sin upon him.’ What shall they say? 
How frame the word of reproof? Our brethren suggest that 
they declare the system sinful—a ‘tremendous wrong.’ But 
they reply that the system is not their bréther, and moreover 
cannot hear their reproof, or repent’ if it could, until the 
practice was given up. What use to blaze away at a sys- 
tem? Well then say ‘slavery is sin.’ What do you mean 
by slavery? anything distinct from the system and from 
sfaveholding? yes ; personal slavery. Then they will reply, 
slavery is not sin. It isa state of involuntary suffering and 
subjection. The church wants to rebuke the evil doer and 
concludes to say that the slaveholder is doing wrong, or 
that slaveholding is sinful No, says the Independent, that is 
condemning the innocent with the guilty. Don’t you know 
that there may be benevolent slaveholders, who hold slaves 
to protect them from slavery? Alas, can they say anything 
to the purpose, thatis not false? Perhaps the Oberlin broth- 
er suggests that slaveholding ‘with a wicked intention’ is 
sinful. True enough. But no more true of slaveholding 
than of everything else. It is not worth while to say that. 
Possibly the New York Association will aid them. They 
said the ‘ holding of human beings as property is an immo- 
rality.” But this won’t do now, for the Independent’s sinless 
slaveholder is one ‘ who finds himself invested by the laws of 
Virginia with property in slaves,’ and he holdsthem as slaves, 


' 
'only? Soit may appear to some. 
| ist seems to think. 
'eé 





and carrid men, is not to be deemed guilty, because he is called a slave- 
sould it bel holder. If there was the least danger that we should mis- 
take the moral character of such men, known to be such, 
ithout prot and confcund them with the Legrecs, then this middle class 
efuge and sq ought to defend them from our condemnation. But the 
im asa t or innocence of men acknowledged to be in this rela- | 






tion to slavery is not at all the question in debate az one 


hin—ws might suppose it was from the earnestness with which their 


| phrase, in view ofthe fact that he has had a fell discharge by 
| the highest Court of the State,—was kidnapped last Thurs- 
| day afternoon, by a Deputy United States Marshal of Jeffer- 


| Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad in Milwaukee, and con- 
| veyed to the Custom Ejouse and Post Office building, and is 
| still kept in close cenfinement, on the old charge of aiding 


‘whatever innocence is affirmed.” 
y one “The Independent very quietly assumes the point in de- 
e other St te, when it says ‘he is a slaveholder,’ assuming that he is 
, attempts 80 in the ‘ordinary meaning of the word.’ We affirm that 
? . . . . 
18 not, and that it is unfair, and a mere parrying the 

r State point of truth so to represent, when discussing the morality 
nce the oble slaveholding. If there be such a ian, he merely uses 
- the ground power, which the ‘laws of Virginia’ gave him, to pro- | 
: P tect them and their personal rights as men—to protect them 
e servant # : ‘ , 

cus m slayery, ‘doing all he can’ for this purpose and 
w orm 


‘against the whole system.’ ” 


After other pertinent considerations upon the distinction 
made by the opponents of abolitionism, between slavery as 
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| trial but as a convicted criminal, under the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him by Judge Miller, previous to his having 





1? : : . eal 
fin, and slaveholding as possibly sinless, the Evangelist | 
The he again remarks : 
ion over f A ge A 
ty’—intios There is in the*article in the Independent, another spec- 
dbyé Imen of a logical fallacy in the dexterous use of words. The 
arated bY lependent endorsed the declaration of the New York As- 
rty to” “OHH sociation that the ‘holding and treating human beings as 
terity.” Wee Property, is sin” But when it comes to describe the inno- 
that the Ne cent slaveholder it says, ‘he gives his influence against the 
' whole system of treating men as property.’ Not against 
imates, system of holding and treating them as property—that 
hat very Would not do, because it affirms thatthe continues to hold 





political, aa 


only as he holds them as property.” 
> —_1-~-r -~< 
S.M. Booth tn Prison 
S. M. Booth was re-arrested,—or in more strict legal 


son County. He was pounced upon in the Depot of the 


inthe Glover Rescue. Itis stated that the officers having 
him in charge, are given strict orders to treat him, not as on 


been taken from the custody of the United States District 
Court by a writ of Habeas Corpus from the Supreme Conrt | 
of this State. They are also given orders to pay no atten- | 
tion to any new writ of Habeas Corpus that may be issued 
by any of our State judges. 

It will thus be seen that a conflict of Jurisdiction between 
the Federal and State Courts, is now actually upon us, and, 
the time has arrived when we are to test in a more practi 
cal, and it may be more severe manner, whether we have 
any State sovereignty, or whether we are to heed the words 
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as approved, and re-affirmed at the several Judicial elec- 
tions, we have held for the last few years. Whether Feder- 
al bayonets are to be sent on here, to drain the blood of 
our citizens who attempt to execute the decrees of our high- 
est Court, we do not know. Whether any decree will go 
forth, commanding the prison to be opened, we do not as 
yet know. If it does go forth, and is resisted, whether our 
authorities have arrived at the sticking point, we do not 
know.—But tLis we know ;a crisis is approaching, that re- 
quires the exercise of wisdom itself, the greatest amount of 
forbearance consistent with the dignity ofthe State, and 
counsels wise, calm, collected and firm. Either, all that our 
State Court has yet done, is a mockery and a cheat, or it 
must take, if it can take, the one further step that shall vin- 
dicate its sovereignty, by issuing a writ to release from Fed- 
eral kidnappers a person who it has once legally decreed 
free,and no violator of Constitutional law. | Either, (in case 
the mandate issues) our Executive must ignore his once offi- 
cially expressed words, as follows , 

“ The laws of Wisconsin declare, ‘It shall be the duty of 
the Governor, and of all the subordinate officers of the State, 
to maintain and defend its sovereignty and jurisdiction.’ 
The deliberate judgement of the highest judical tribunal of 
the State as to the sovereignty and jr risdiction of the State, 
as to reserved powers of the State and of the people, and as 
to the rights to liberty, and property of its people. 1s Law 
AND MUST BE SUSTAINED,” or he must make them good, if 
to do so, it levels the Federal jail “from turret to foundation 
stone.” 

It may be that the people of this nation need to see an ex- 
hibition of Federal swords, drawn to be reddened in unfrater- 
nal strife, between a nation whose power is all delegated, 
and one of the sovereignties, that compose it, ere they will 
have a realizing sense of the enormities that issue from a 
court that can enunciate the Dred Scott Decision, and affirm 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive slave act.—A whole 
race has its recognition of humanity stricken down, as un- 
ceremoniously by the former, as the sovereignty of Wiscon- 
sin is attempted to be by the latter. May it not be good for 
us to feel the indignities of the one, that we may justly meas- 
ure the enormity of the other? Whether any force is ever 
used or not, in the conflict between Federal and State authori- 
ties, we hope our people and their officials will inno case 
yield their convictions on the illegality of the war waged 
upon us, or fail to thunder through the ballot-box their ver- 
dict against the unwarrantable and despotic assumptions of 
the General government. This movement has been taken 
now with the hope of awing and cowing our people into sub- 
mission to Federal decrees and daring them to elect a man 
who coincides with the State Right Judges now upon the 
Bench. Let them make direct answer on his point.—Fond 
du lac Commonwealth. 

Booth was once fairly discharged by our Supreme Court 
from arrest for the offence for which he is now re-arrested 
and again imprisoned. What the use or necessity then of 
applying to the Supreme Court to do its work over again, 
to again re-affirm its position. It would only lead the Uni- 
ted States to again re-affirm its position end nothing would 
be settled—Why not at once arrest every person engaged 
in it for false imprisonment, and let the Supreme Court vin- 
dicate its own dignity, by treating for contempt the chiefac- 
tors. These men who live and grow fat and saucy as the 
tools of an infernal and most ruinous and destructive despot- 
ism, would be vastly benefitted by being taugut that their 
is yet a God in Israel, and by having a few weeks or months 
of leisure in which they could find out the things they are, 
and commence the herculean task of repentance and works 
fit for the same. This meat on which our Caesars feed un- 
til the State is all to narrow for their pride of power and 
despotism, had better be changed for the better diet of some 
county jail for a season.—Let our State laws be enforced. 


— Wis. Free Democrat. 
>-—o- or 

The Chinese seem destined to get the principal benefit of the 
Fras?r River mines. A Wesleyan missionary says that they 
are arriving in large numbers, and while others are grumbling 
and hesi‘uting, or in top many instances drinking and gamb- 
ling, the (hinese go at once to the mines, work hard, and spend 
as litth: we possible. ‘bey neither drink nor gamble, and ap- 
pear anxwus to karo our language and religion. 
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All tears will not be clean wiped from our eyes till all 


sin be taken out of our hearts. 





of our ablest men, our Courts, our officials, and our people, 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1860. 





“THE (NDEPENDENT’S” RESPONSE. 





We must apologize for occupying so much space, this 
week, with The Independent. ‘The article commencing on 
our first page is longer than we hid intended, though not 
longer than seemed requisite. And here comes another. 
“ The Independent” has responded to our questions of last 


week. We must attend to the matter, repeating our 


questions, that the response may be understood. 

We inquired of “ The Independent” 

1. Is it inherently sinful to hold human beings as slaves, 
under the system of slavery, as established in the Southern 
States ? 

2. Would it be fatal or dangerous to liberty, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to establish justice, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to all the people of the United States, 
and their posterity? : 

3. Can it be objected to such action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that the Federal Constitution recognizes slavery? 

4. Does the Bible, or docs the law of nature, authorize 
the establishment of any civil Goverument that shall not be 
empowered and required to protect all its subjects from 
chattle slavery, as it exists in the United States? 

5. Is there competent authority in the people of any state 
or nation, to establish a valid civil Goverument, justly 
claiming the allegiance of its subjects, that shall not be em- 
powered and ty mat to protect each one of them from such 
chattle slavery, by delivering him that is spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor, in accordance with God’s Constitution 
of Civil Government. as existing in the law of nature, and as 
revealed in the Bible? 

* Each of these questions admits of a categorical answer.” 
Will the NY. Independent copy and “answer them, by a 
simple Yes, or No?” 

“The Independent’ responds. 

“The Principia, a weekly paper recently started in this 
city, makes a bungling attempt to frame questions for The 
Independent, to be answered by a simple Vos or No’ But 
of its five questions only one admits of such an answer. If 
Newton had not better understood the art of definition and 
analysis, his Principia could never have been written. In 
the hope of encouraging our youthful contemporary in the 
study of language, we here give the questions of The Prin- 
cipra with the answers of The Independent :” 

1. is it inherently sinful to hold human beings as slaves, 
under the system of slavery, as established in the Southern 
states ?—Ans. This depends entirely upon what is meant by 
a slave and by “ inherently sinful.” . 

2. Would it be fatal or dangerous to liberty. for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to establish justice, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to all the people of the United States. 
and their posterity ?—Ans. The Constitution proposes to 
“establish justice,” and “ secure the blessings ef liberty,” 
through the agency of the Federal Government in the exer- 
cise of certain specified powers, and uo others, all other pow- 
ers being expressly reserved. For the Government of the 
United States to transcend those limits, and exercise pow- 
ers not grauted, would be a usnrpation fatal to the liberty 
of sovereign states and their citizens. 

8. Can it be objected to such action of the Federal Gov 
ernment, that the Federal Constitution recognizes slavery ? 
—Ans. NO. 

4. Does the Bible, or does the law of nature, authorize the 
establishment of any civil Government that shall not be em- 
powered and required to protect all its subjects from chat- 
tel slavery, as it exists in the United States?—Ans. The 
Bible gives no instruction in the premises ; but like the law 
of nature, recognizes the best Government you can get, as 
preferable to anarchy. : 

5. Is there competent authority in the people of any state 
or nation, to establish a valid civil Government, justly claim- 
ing the allegiance of its subjects, that shall not: be empower- 
ed and required to protect each one of them from such chat- 
tel slavery, by delivering him that is spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor, in accordance with God’s Constitution of 
Civil Government, as existing in the law of nature, and as 
revealed in the Bible?—Ans. The best or it may be the 
only Government that in the circumstances you can get, is 
pro tempore a “valid civil government”—until you can get 
a better. Here endeth the Shorter Catechism.” 

“The youthful” Editor of Tie Principia, now in the sixty- 


eighth year of his age, a writer on the slavery question forty 
years ago, and about entering the thirty-fourth of his con- 
stant labors, as a writer for the periodical press and other- 
wise, most of the time as Editor, presents his dutiful respects 
to the venerable Editor of The Independent, possibly turned § 
of forty, tendering him his humble thanks for his kind prof- 
fers of instruction in the science of “language :” but must 
beg leave to decline the honor, on account of come misgiv- 











ings in respect to the competency of a teacher who has not 


yet learned “ what is meant by a slave, and by inherently 
sinful.”—Unwilling to construe the venerable Editor’s res- 
ponse into an unworthy evasion, or an evolution in the tac- 


tics of “mum”—and being thus shut up to the alternative of 


considering it a confession of ignorance in respect to the 


- | meaning of the terms employed, we will so far overcome 


our “youthful” diffidence, as to attempt “encouraging our” 
proffered instructor “ in the study of language” by transcib- 
ing for his benefit a few lessons from Noah Webster, hoping 
the authority may not be deemed too “youthful” for his ac- 
ceptance. 

“Inherent.” “Existing in something else, so as to be in- 
seperable from it, as inherent baseness. Innate, naturally 


yertaining to, as the inherent qualities of the magnet, the 
inherent right of man, to life, liberty, and protection.” 


. Inherence”—* Inhevency.” *‘ Existence n something. 
fixed state of being in another body or substance.’ 

“ Inherently ”"—* By inherence.” 

“ Slaveholding”—'‘ Holding persons in slavery.” 

“ Slaveholder ’—“ One who holds slaves.”’ 


If a definition of “hold,” in such a connection, be wantirg, 
‘The Independent” can find it, by determining its meaning in 
its own question to “ The Observer,” viz: 

“Ts it wrong to hold human beings as property, subject to 
be bought and sold ?” 

If « The Independent” wishes to to know “ what is meant 
by a slave?” we answer by asking what is meant by a save in 
“ The Independent’s” questions to “ The Observer,” in which 
the term is three times employed. If “The Independent’ 
wishes to know what is meant by the term “ system of slavery,” 
in our question, we answer by asking what “ The Independent’”’ 
meant by the same term, in its seventh and eight questions to 
“The Observer?” Settle the meaning in the one case, and 
you settle it in the other. If the terms are definite enough, in 
the one case, to lay a foundation for “ a simple Yes or No,’ 
then they are equally so in the other. ‘‘ Why should a reli- 
gious journal hesitate to answer such a question, when pro- 
pounded in good faith, and with Christian courtesy?” “ The 
Independent” asks this of “ The Observer.’’ We ask the same 
of «The Independent.” With this full definition of the terms, 
will ‘The Independent” now answer our first question? Or, 
will it be *‘ mum ?” 

And how can it fairly be said of the remaining questions, 
that they do not admit of “ an answer by asimple Yes or No?” 
If not, why not? Are they not intelligible? Are they not so 
shaped that such answers would be intelligible and pertinent 9 
Are there not multitudes of persons who do thus answer them ? 
Some with a “ No,” and some with a “‘ Yes.” It may not suit 
the purposes and position of “The Independent’ thus to an- 
ewer them, better than it does those of “ The Observer’’ to an. 
swer the questions of “The Independent.” But ought they 


not to be thus answered ? 
“The Independent” gives an explicit “ No,’ to the third 


question, and seems not to be aware that in doing so, it has 
prepared the way for a similar answer to the second, the fourth 
and the fifth? With an affirmative answer to the first ques- 
tion, as there ought to be, what valid objection can be made 
against a negative to all the others? If, as “ The Indepen- 
dent” admits, “ the Federal Constitution recognizes” no *‘sla- 
very” —no slaves, how can it help recognizing all ‘the people 
of the United States” as Federal citizens, entitled to the pro 
tection of all other Federal citizens? May the Federal Gov- 
‘rmment see its own citizens, whose allegiance it claims, chat- 
telized. We have anticipated this topic, in the article com- 
mencing on our first page, and need not enlarge bere. And if 
“.The Ob-erver” ought to answer “ The Independent’s” ques- 
tion, just cited, in the affirmative, why ought not * The Inde- 
pendent” to answer our first question in the affirmative? 

But, although The Independent declines giving explicit 
answers, by “Yes,” or “No,” to our remaining questions, yet 
it does give answers in its own way, to all of them except 
the firs', and its answers to the second and fifth, are virtual- 
ly equivalent to affirmative answers. For all practical 
purposes, its answer to the fourth, amounts to an affirmative. 
It ignores and denies the ample and re-iterated instructions 
of the Bible, on the duty of Governmental protection and 
deliverance for all them that are oppressed Just here, at 
these points, we differ in toto from The Independent. We 
hold, and are prepared to maintain, that “the powers that 
be,” and that “are ordained of God,” are thus ordained and 
authorized, “not” as “a terror to good works, but to the 
evil”—“to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil,”’—to 
“execute justice between a man and his neighbor, and deliy- 
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ESSE 
er him that is spoiled, out of the hand of the oppressor? HE the Rep 
The author of nature, the Jehovah of the Scriptures, held. V 
authorized no other Civil Government but this. The ¢ the loss 
of Christian submission to the injuries inflicted by persecy HE measure: 
ting anti-Christian Governments, is not inconsistent wi 
this. But no such Government has God instituted or gy ct 
thorized. Neither does He suspend or abrogate the oblig. We a 
tions resting on Civil Governments, to discharge the dutig Anti-Sla 
He has thus explicitly required of them, in deference Christia 
any human Constitutions, treaties, or compacts, by whig Is it not 
men may have attempted to cripple, to limit or to cireg ple ?— 
scrile their powers of executing justice. Wherever a Go 
ernment exists, and is administered, God requires the rule ; 
to do the work which Her has appointed them ia this m An in 
ter. Whether the Federal Constitution recognizes slave which hs 

|or no; the Federal Government is therefore bound by { this city, 
law of God, to abolish American slavery ; and no restrj The B 
tions or limitations imposed by man, can absolve it or { ey a0 
nation from this obligation. Until these Bible truths ay S71) 4: 
taught by the ministry, and acted upon by Christians, “ nominati 
Kingdoms of this world,” can never become “the Kingda and to co 
of our Lord, and of his Christ,” by being governed by hi ior 

just and merciful laws. And until this stand is taken subject h. 
the friends of God and of humanity, they will never “ quite ree 
any better Governments, in time to come, than they ha aging su 
had. in times past. God will not establish good Gove eete 
ments by a miracle, nor by the action of selfish demagogues Christin 
nor otherwise than by the study and practice of the pla work. 
teachings of His word. After | 

We hold, also, and will maintain, that the Constitution tary of t 
the United States, harmonizes with the Bible on this was effec’ 
ject, that it neither authorizes, nor permits, nor tole Philadely 
slaveholding, but, on the other hand, amply authorizes, Profess 

‘quires, empowers, and enables the Federal Government Church, 1 
suppress it. the Unite 

We have copied The Independent's article, for the ben seph C. C 
of our readers. Will The Independent copy ours?— rey, Cash 
the subject be examined. ” waeen 

tie Bei a TS a of the Cor 

Sermon or Rev. Joun Grecory.—“ The Life and Che aaah 

of Joun Brown, a Sermon preached at the Wesleyan ly Uni 
thodist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa, on Sunday evening, De Pe 

} . < ; TPN tt and W. V 

24, 1859, by the Rev. Joun Grecory, Pastor o Althou, 


Church. Published by request of the Congregation.” Pit 


] y « 
burgh: A. A. Anderson, 1860. largely at 


es, all the 


The text is from Eccl. vii, 15: ** There is a just man in The Pu 
perisheth in bis righteousness, and there is a wicked mant dee Of the 
prolongeth his life in his wickedness.” Meeting. 

This discourse defends and illustrates the cl.aracter of J A Won 
Brown: Ist. As a brave man. 2d. Asa man of integrif and sneak: 
3rd. As a philanthropist, a man of pure, unselfish benevolent on the Se 
with a true and loving heart, humane and merciful, 4th. 5 ane, ° 
denying, 5th. A zealous and devout Christian, a righle than that « 
map, 6th. A zealous student of the word of God. In re manity, an 
ence to his invasion of Virginia, Mr. G. says: peace, and 

“In fact, the whole of his design could not be more fore Ph ca 
or briefly described than in the words of the martyr, Step the Churcl 
who, in recounting the early history of Moses, said: ‘ innocent o} 
seeing one of them suffer wrong, he defended him, and ave rte 
him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyptian ; for hes for by “ 


terest in su 
notoriety, : 
ciples and 


posed that his brethren would have understood how that & 
by his hand would deliver them, but they understood not.” 
Acts vii., 24, 25. ‘ 


; if they shor 

The discourse is able, the argument well sustained, ant what they ; 
with great force against the horrible and abominable sy shi of six 
American slavery. ' with bread 
cal, a 

EN! ER oI 
Persona. Liserty —“ Report of the Select Committee The 

the petitions to prevent Slave-Hunting in the State of byter mee 
York.” Transmitted +to the Legislatare February 11, If oe Ct 
Albany: Printed by C. Van Benthuysen. my 5 we 
cut, and ot! 

Prorerty Qua.irication.—“ Remarks of Hon. Mr. Max separating, 
of Allegany, on the proposition to strike out the Prop®™ following r 
Qualification from the Constitation. In the Assembly supported | 
New York, February, 1860.” Resolved, 






This measure contemplates, and would secure, the comp® ana. and A 
enfranchisement of the free people of color. Mr. Max® free colores 
speech, and the Committee’s report on the Personal Libe mate seque 
bill, are both of a high tone, and reflect honor on those Court of th 
have produced them. They will secure thousands of votes MI “8 negro, ¢ 
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the Republican party, that would otherwise have been with 
held. Whetber the Republicans in the Legislature will hazard 
the loss of Conservative votes, by voting in favor of those 
measure, remains to be seen. 
ne 0 
Charch Anti-Slavery Meeting In Philadelphia 

We are glad to record the organization of another Church 
Anti-Slavery Society in another city of Pennsylvania. The 
Christians of Pittsburgh and of Philadelphia are moving. 
Is it not time for New York and Boston to follow the exam- 
ple ?— : SC xnSe 
Correspondence of the Principia. 

Puriapetpura, March 7, 1860. 

An important meeting, pursuant to the following call, 
which had been widely circulated among the churches of 
this city, was held this evening at Sansom Street Hall. 

The Brethren aud Sisters of the Church of Christ in Phil- 
adelphia, are hereby earnestly invited to attend a Meeting 
at Sansom Street Hall on Wednesday evening, March 7th, 
at 71, o’clock. The object is to unite Christians of all de- 
nominations, on the basis of the Scriptures, against Slavery, 
and to concentrate the energies of the Christian Ministry and 
of Christian Churches upon the extinction of our great Na- 
tional sin. Within the past few months, meetings on this 
subject have beenjheld in various parts of New England, and 
quite recently in Pittsburgh in this State, with very encour- 
aging success. The Rev. Henry T. Cueever, thp Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, will be present and address the 
meeting, and assist in forming a Philadelphia Association of 
Christians for this object, to act as co-laborers in the great 
work. 

After an address by the Rev. Henry T’. Cheever, Secre- 
taryof the Church Anti-Slavery Society, an organization 
was effected, called “ The Christian Anti-Slavery Society of 
Philadelphia.” 

Professor C. D. Cleveland, of the Rev. Albert Barnes’ 
Church, was elected President; the Rev. Francis Church, of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Secretary ; the Rev. Jo- 
seph C. Cooper, D. D., First Vice-President ; John W. Tor- 
rey, Cashier of the Corn Exchange Bank, Treasurer; and 
an Executive Committee consisting of the Rev. 8. O. Wylie 
of the Covenanter Church, Thomas T. Mason of the Metho- 
dist Church, Jamies Leslie, O. 8. Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
William Douglas, Episcopal Church, Rev. Thomas Bever- 
idge, United Presbyterian Church, Messrs. William Dunlap, 
and W. W. Keys, First Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Although the night was unfavorable, the mecting was 
largely attended by earnest Christians from divers Church- 
es, all the more probably, for the following choice morceau 
in The Public Ledger, which, it is to be hoped, is not a speci- 
men of the manners learned at the Business Men’s Prayer 
Meeting. 

A Coxtemptipte OurraGe.—The person who stealthily 
and sneakingly placed the notices of a treasonable meeting, 
on the Seats of the Business Men’s Daily Union Prayer 
Meeting, on Monday, March 5, has neither manners nor mo- 
rals, to entitle him to a seat in any higher grade of socicty, 
than that of conspirators and traitors to the cause of hu- 
manity, and to our glorious Union, and to the Gospel of 
peace, and love, and good will from God to all men. 

The Sexton of the Church, and the Committee of the noon 
day meeting. knew nothing of the notices, until they entered 
the Church, and saw them on the seats. They are entirely 
innocent of such mean, dirty, and underhanded work. 

And they who planned the outrage, and paid their money 
for printing the notices, and putting them in a place paid 
for by a body of persons who have no part, nor lot, nor in- 
terest in such intrusive and dishonorable ways of gaining 
notoriety, are no better than they ought to be in their prin- 
ciples and practice, and in their manners and morals; and 
if they should get what justice would mete out to them, and 
what they richly deserve, they would serve an approntice- 
ship of six months on a tread-mill by day, and be fed 
with bread and water, and — on straw, until their heated 
fanatical, and be-crazed brains, bad time to get cool. 

0. P.Q 

The meeting was adjourned to the First Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, in Cherry Street, for Friday evening, next, 
when, it was announced, that the Secretary from Connecti- 
eut, and others, would again address the meeting. Before 
Separating, the large assembly unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions, offered by the Rev. Mr. Cheever, and 
supported by C. D. Cleveland. 

Resolved, That the recent act of the L«-sislaiures of Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas, expatriating or © «lucing to slavery, the 
free colored population of those States, are but the legiti- 
mate sequence of the decision and opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, “that no negro, or descendant of 
‘a negro, can be a citizen of the United States,” and that 
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“the black man has no rights which the white man is bound 


| “to respect.” And, whether we view these acts as a shame- 
| less violation of the inherent rights of man, and of every 
| principle of natural justice, or as a mockery of our Ameri- 
| can professions of Republicanism, or as an enormous crime 
| against God and humanity, they should have the distinct 
| reprobation, not only of every honest American citizen, but 
‘the EXPRESSED AND PUBLISHED CONDEMNATION OF EVERY 
| CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

| Resolved, That when instances of injustice and cruelty, 
| are occurring under ‘these, and similar acts of the Slave 
| Power, too numerous to be recorded, compared with which, 
| the Mortara outrage, that has lately shocked the civilized 
world, dwindles into insignificance, it is but a duty—though 
it may be too late—for American Churches everywhere, to 
pronunciations against such acts of wicked- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
! 


| make solemn 


| ness. 

Resolved, That when we find the mora! sense and natural in- 
stincts of the American people, to have become so debased 
dy the long continued domination of the slaveholding aris- 
toeracy, that crimes, which will ring forever through history, 
to our disgrace, and stains that will never be effaced from our 
national escutcheon, are regarded with complacency by a 
large part of our population, and with apathy and indiffer- 
ence by another part, or with a sneer of incredulity—it is 
time for the Ministers and Churches, that have educated 
this American people, not merely to ask with imbecile stu- 
pidity, where are we drifting to? but, what shall we do to 
regain the power we have lost over the popular will and 
| legislation ? and how shall we so rectify and Christianize 
the current sentiment of the country, that it shall spurn 
with indignant aversion, the pro-slavery procedures in 
Church and State, that mark our times? 





Resolved, That asa number of the colored exiles of Ar- 
kansas, have addressed an eloquent appeal “to Christians 
throughout the world,” and as they appeal especially to 
Christian ministers, “to lay before their congregations the in- 
justice donc to them, the wickedness of a system that tram- 
ples on the fecble, and crushes out the rights of the help- 
less, and to the Church of Christ among all nations, kind- 
reds, tongues and people, to protest against the inhumanity 
that has driven us out from our homes and our kindred,” 
—Therefore, we, a portion of the Christian people of Phila- 
delphia, of all denominations, do take this occasion to ex- 
press our Christian sympathy with those deeply injured 
exiles, and our own painful mortification as American Chris- 
tians, that the moral sense in any part of our land should 
have sunk so low—that acts of legislation, thus grossly 
contrary to Natural justice, to Revealed Religion, and to 
common humanity, can be countenanced by the people. 

Professor Cleveland said, it was a sad thing that such a 
mecting should have to be held. If the Christian Church 
had done its duty, no sach assemblage would have collected 
The Church is eminently derelict in its duty, in not 
proclaiming the rights of freemen. He thought this was a 
good step, and one in the right direction. It seemed to him 
that there was no depth to the wickedness of the doctrines 
of the pro-slavery leaders. He thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the resolutions, and would maintain them as 
far as lay in his power. 

The adjourned meeting on Friday evening was addressed 
by the President C. D. Cleveland, in remarks peculiarly 
appropriate and forcible, (which will probably be furnished 
for publication,) and by the Secretary (Rev. Mr. Cheever) 
Rev. Messrs. Wilson, Beveridge and Burr, and by Messrs. 
Dunlap, Taylor and Bozrah. It was then agreed to hold a 
public meeting of the Society twice a month, for conference 
and prayer for the enslaved. 

The following Resolutions were also unanimously adop- 
ted, after a spirited discussion : 

Resolved, That when the advocates of slavery, driven 
from its defence on the grounds of expediency and profit, 
as not a sufficient warrant for its audacious violation of the 
rights of man, have at length come to assume its inherent 
rightfulness, and to appeal to the Bible for a sanction of 
this assumption ; and when professors of Southern Univer- 


here. 


chosen theocracy, and sanctioned by His Apostles in the Apos- 
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for Christian Ministers, Churches, or Religious Journals, 
to blink the question of 1rs INHERENT SINFULNESS. 

Resolved, -That as the special mission of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, at the time of its formation in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1833, was to establish the position that 
immediate emancipation is the duty of the master and the 
| right of the slave ; so now, the special mission of the Church 
| Anti-Slavery Society, one quarter of a century later in the 
| mighty struggle for freedom 4n this country, is to establish 
| the position of the inherent sinfulness of slavery, both in 
| principle and practice, and the duty of Christian Churches 
and Ministers of every denomination, to treat the praetice 
of slaveholding as essentially sinful and anti-christian, and 
to debar from Christian acknowledgment and fellowship, 
all who persist in it, after due remonstrance and admoni- 
tion. 

There is good reason to believe that this auxiliary to the 
Parent Society, in the Keystone State, will prove a strong 
ally in the great cause of freedom and humanity, and will 
be the means, especially, of bringing out into effective ut- 
terance and array against Slavery, the slumbering testimony 
of the six hundred United Presbyterian and Covyenanter 
Churches of Pennsylvania and the West. Brethren in those 
bodies that take no part in politics can thus bring their prin- 
ciples to bear against “the sum of all villainies,” in a way 
that will be felt by the entire nation. By entering heartily 
into this Association, they will easily become a power in 
the land which they may wield with swift effect to the over- 
throw of Slavery. ALIQUIB. 
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Ww. S. Barey, is openly threatened with expulsion from 
Kentucky. It is said that he and his friends are armed for 
self-defense, which keeps the mobocrats at bay. Mr. Bailey 
and his family are in great need of pecuniary aid. Letters 
for him should be directed to Covington. Ky., Post-Ocflie box 
No. 9. We heartily commend him to the sympathy and as- 
sistance of the friends of freedom. 

- $89 —~<  — - - 

Rosert Dare Owen, who was, thirty years ago, the 
champion of atheism, in this City, denying that there is any 
evidence of the being of God, or of angels, or of a future state 
of-existence, is now a convert to modern spiritualism, a be- 
liver in daily converse with spirits of the departed ; and is 
said to be collecting ghost stories, for publication, in proof 
of the truth of his new faith. Thus do the extremes of dis- 
belicf and of credulity come tegether. 

® ee 

To Corresronprents.—We return thanks for several in- 

| teresting communications, which shall appear as soon as pos- 


| sible 
> —<t-0-+ — 


To Our Frrenps anp Sunsceipers.— We are daily cheered 
with letters of carnest sympatby and approbation. If these 
could pay printers’ bills, and house and offize rents, we should 
be in a most flourishing condition, and could challenge a com- 
parison with any of our contemporaries. Nothing is wanting 
but the money, aod we could have this, if those who sympa- 
thise with and commend us would exert themselves to get 
subscribers for us, and send us the pay. 

eee we A ET 

Epwarp Bates, of Missouri, whose claims to a nomination 
for the PresiJency are favored by The Tribune, and acquiescéd 
iu by The Independent, defines one plank of his platform to be 
a more efficient enforcement of the Fugitive Slave bill. He 
says that if the existing law should be found inadequate to 
the service, he would earnestly recommend to Congress to pass 
a more ¢ffvctive one ! 

—-nctennipplontiniamiiat hesitate 

Tue Crisis 1n Wiscoxstn.—We earnestly invite the at- 
ter tion of our readers to the case of S. M. Boothe, as stated 
by the Fond du Lac Commontealth, which will be found in 
this paper. If Wisconsin falters here. and if the other States 
follow her example, our liberties are subverted, and the experi- 
meat, in America, ts a failure. 

pe 





sities are required, by their very conditions of office, “to. 
teach and maintain that Slavery was commanded by God’s | 
| course” is ‘not to be deemed a humbug, what good will an 
tolic Church ; and to be supported, vindicated and defended | advertisement of his wares in Richmond do a Connecticut 
as a noble and necessary institution of God,”—it is no time | manufacturer ? 


Among the curious incidents which give character to pas- 


| sing events, are the labors, in Connecticut, of an agent of 


the Richmond Enquirer. He is there soliciting advertise- 
ments for his paper! If the Virginia idea of “ non-inter- 
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CONGRESS. 
Thaddeus Hyatt Imprisoned. 
Special Dispatch to the New-York Times. 
Wasuinaton, Monday, March 12. 
THE CASE OF MR. HYATT. 


Mr. Hyatt again figured before the Senate to-day, and pro- 
ceedings were interesting. In the general view of the subject, 
the Senate was nearly unanimous in maintaining its constitu. 
tional power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
consequent power to compel them to testify. Mr. Doolittle 
conceded it to be vitally important that this power should not 
be disclaimed as requested by [yatt. In particular cases, it 
might not be important : yet as Brown’stresonable conspiracy 
was intended to subvert every department of the Government, 
this constitutional power seemed now to be peculiarly applica- 
ble. Mr, Crittenden commented severely upon the course of 
witness in first refusing to testify, and then turning upon the 
Senate as its accuser. Hyatt proposes, as a compromise, that 
the Senate first dismiss proceedings, and disclaim its power to 
compel his attendance, and then he will voluntarily appear be- 
fore the Committee to answer. Mr. Simmons thought his ex 
cuse should be accepted, and witness placed on the same foot- 
ing with other witnesses. Mr. Mason called attention to the 
fact that he had been thus placed, and several times called be- 
fore the Committee, but had refused to testify. The Senate 
declined dieclaiming is clear eonstitutional power, and Mr. 
Hyatt was committed to jail until sucb time as he was willing 
to answer. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS 


Mr. Mason (Dem., Va) moved that Mr. Hyatt be brought 
in. Agreed to. 

The resolutions offered on Friday were read, as follows: 

Whereas, Thaddeus Hyatt has failed satisfactorily to anawer 
the questions propounded to him by order of the Senate, and has 
not purged himself of the contempt with which he stands charged 
therefore. ; 

Be it Resolved. That the said Thaddeus Hyatt be committed 
by the Sergeant-at-arms to the common jail of the District of 
Columbia, to be kept in close custody until be shall signify his 
willingness to answer the questions propounded to him by the 
Select Committee of the Senate, and all other legal and proper 
questions that may be propounded to him by said Committee , 
and, for the commitment and detention of the said Thaddeus 
Hyatt this resolution shall be a sufficient warrant.* 

Resolved, That whenever the officer having the said Thaddeus 
Hyatt in custody sball be informed by said Hyatt that he is 
ready and willing to answer the proper and legal questions that 
may be propounded to him by the said Committee, it shall be 
the daty of such officer to deliver the said Thaddeus Hyatt over 
to the Sergeant.at Arms of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to 
take the said Hyatt immediately before the Committee before 

«which he was summoned to appear, for examination and to ho'd 
‘him in custody subject to the further order of the Senate. 

Mr. Samoer and Mr. Hale spoke against the Resolutions, but 
they were adopted by the following vote. 

Yeas—Mesers. Anthony, Beyard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, 
Bright, Brown, Cameron, Chandler, Clay, Clingman, Collamer 
“Crittenden, Davis, Doolittle, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
‘Foot, Foster, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hammond, Hemphill, Hun- 
‘ter, Johnson (Tenn.), Johnson )Ark.), Kennedy, King, Lowe, 
‘Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Ten 
Eyck, Thomson, Trumbull, Wigfall, and Yulee—14. 

Nays—Mesrers. Bingham, Dixon, Wade, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Simmons, Sumner, Toombs, Wade, and Wilson—10. 


PASSAGE OF THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 

The House passed the Homestead bill to-day, providing that 

actual settlers, after five years’ occupation in good faith, and on 

payment of $10, shall receive a patent for 160 acres of land, held 

at $125, or 80 acres when the Government price is $2 50. 
supposed the bill will be defeated in Senate. 

The Repulican Platform. 
Judge Coutamer, of Vermont, made a very able speech upon 
the Slavery question in the Senate of the United States a few 


days since. It was marked by historical research, logical abillity | 


and excellent temper. In the course of it he said that the Re- 
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very much whether upon this point he epoke the general senti- 


ment of the Republican Party. It was unquestionably the re- 
| peal of that Compromise which called the Republican Party into 
| existence ; they resisted the effort to blot it out, but it does not 
| follow that they would favor its restoration. —N. ¥. Times. 
——>— 
NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 
Axsany, Monday, March 12. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad bill was post- 
poned till 7 o’clock this morning. 

Mr.Jaques presented a numerously signed petition for pro- 
tection against unsafe buildings. ° 

The majority of the Committee reported against increas- 
ing the duties on salt. The report was laid on the table. 

The bills relating to the election of Superintendents of the 
poor of Kings, and for opening East New-York-avenue were 
reported favorably. ° 

The bill to amend the Juvenile Delinquent Society act, by 
prohibiting Sunday amusements in New-York, was passed. 

Mr.Conkling moved to re-consider the vote, on the ground 
that the bill had never been considered in Committee of the 
whole, and would bear with tyrannical severity upon the 
habits of 150,000 people of the City of New-York, 

Mr. Jaques spoke against the reconsideration, urging the 
great and growing evil of Sunday amusements in New-York, 
which was rapidly taking the worst features of continental 
cities. He read from the advertisements in the New-York 
Herald, to show the character of these Sunday amusements. 

Messrs Miller and Conkling further criticized the pro- 
visions of the bill, which they denounced as oppressive, 
They advocate the motion to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. Jaques replied, deprecating the desecration of the 
Sabbath, now so prevalent in New-York. 

The motion to reconsider was lost. 

The bill to authorize the supervisors of Richmond County 
to pay damages caused by the destruction of Quarantine was 
passed. Also, to incorporate the German Leiderkranz so- 
ciety, of New York. 

Groret Law’s Railroad project for New York City has 
been defeated in the Assembly. 9, 

The bill for enabling members of Religious and Benevolent 
Societies to vote by proxy, has been reported complete in the 
Senate, and has passed. 

The Personal Liberty bill has been taken up, and warmly 
debated, Mr. Callicott against it, Messrs. Maxson and H. 
Smith in its favor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CUNGREGATIUON AL CONFERENCE IN MINNESOTA. 
We have received the “ Minutes of the Fourth Annual Ses 
sion of the Congregatioral Conference ef the State of Minne- 
sota, held at Winona, October, 1859.” ‘The members were 
from twenty-five Churches, and consisted of twenty-one Min- 
isters, and seven delegates. There were also present six minis- 
ters from other States, as honorary members; also, four min- 
isters a3 representatives from other bodies in Wisconsin, Obio 
and New Hampshire. The Conference adopted the following 
resolutions : 
Resolved, That this Conference recommend to all oar | 


Churches the practice of making contributions at stated | 
times for benevolent objects, in order to cultivate a hearty 


—— 


ing congr 





We are glad to record this testimony against Slavery, a 
against fellowship with slaveholders. It does not appear, 











interest in the objects themselves, and to secure habits of 
christian benevolence. 
Resolved, That this Conference approves the position of | 
the A. H. M. S. in relation to the principles called in ques- | 
tion by the action and complaints of the Alton Presbytery. | 
Resolved, That this Conference cannot approve the action | 





It is | 
morality by all Christian ministers. 


and position of the American Tract Society at New York, | 
in relation to the subject of Slavery, but strongly sympa- | 
thises with that at Boston, and with the Reform Book and | 
Tract Society at Cincinnati, in their purpose to deelare the | 
truth upon that as upon other moral wrongs. 

Resolved, That the holding of human beings as property, 
is an immorality—against which all Christians ought to 
bear testimony, by witholding christian fellowship from all | 
who are guilty of it. 

Resolved, That such refusal of fellowship ought to be | 
justified to the world, by faithul preaching against this im- 


Resolved, That this Conference is deeply interested in the | 
objects and ends of the Congregational Union, and especial. | 
ly in its efforts to aid feeble churches in erecting houses of 
worship, and recommends it to the confidence and hearty | 





co-operation of the churches. ; 
Resolved, That this Conference recommends all the | 
churches connecting with it to observe the last day of the | 


publican Party propose to restore the Missouri Compromise line. | year a a day of special prayer to God for his blessings, and 


** What,” said he, ‘‘ is the proposition of the Republican Party ? 
Nothing more, nothing less than to restore that line."” We doubt 


| the special outpouring of His Spirit upon all within our 
| borders. 


the minutes, that these resolutions encountered any opposit of th 
though it is not stated whether they were adopted unanin At this 
ly. In this connection, it may be proper to copy the fol Board of 
ing article of the Constitution of the Conference, which pot paid t 
think is a good one : and had a 
Art. 10. No ecclesiastical power or authority shall ever} - oe 
assumedyby the General Conference, or be delegated to it. ar 
— avoided * 
ANNUAL SOCIETY MEETING—CHURCH OF THE Pup me cing 
TANS—ANUTHER TRIUMPH, To reme 
| Our readers, we presume, are aware that at the last ap tens, oa 
meeting of the Church of the Paritans, Union Square, ( ¢ 
Cheever’s,) the anti-slavery action of the pastor was fully * ee 
tained. 

An annual meeting of the Society connected with the Ch i —— 
was held on Monday evening last, for the first time since thy WE, awd 
important meeting of the Church. Another struggle { irs 
took place, which resulted in another victory for the cause 
human rights. The following are some of the particy 
taken chiefly from the New York Times, with some correction) The fam: 
with a statement of the final action of the meeting, in the x rape and r 
mises, which was reached after the reporter of the Times ed that the 
left the ,meeting. ; rators, is a 

At the annnal meeting of the Society of the Church of vulgar con 
Paritans, (Dr. Cheever’s,) last evening, a large attendance and other } 
members and others was occasioned by the knowledge thi 
important business would be broached. It was generally w re 
derstood that the election of three Trustees, and the discy eee Sow 
sion of the plan for obtaining British aid for the Churg ea 
would occasion mach discussion. Mr. James O. Bennett Te tice 
called to the Chair, and the meeting was opened by Mr. D tablishing 
with prayer. young lad; 

An effort was made to exclude newspaper reporters, but { attainment 
motion was lost by a vote of 24 to 22. Bat, on account in Sampsor 
protests against alleged illegal voting, the question, after stil most respe 
further debate, was taken ayain, aud the motion Jost by a vot “negro fell 
of 28 to 26. So the reporters were not excluded. was all arr 

Mr. Abernethy then proceeded to read the majority report fmm #04 it was 
of the Trustees. The document set forth that the Society hal fmm ° %* ber j 
commenced the year 1859 free from debt. The estimated di. imme“ ° 0 
bursements for the year 1860 were $10,678 11, leaving a& eeetioe 
ficiency of $1,033 94 less than the revenue, which was mak wd 
up by receipts from Dr. Cheever and the pledges of memben ee. oa 
that day. A large mejority of the pews of the Society a 
not rented. A large portion of the report was devoted to th A Puce 
consideration of the question as to the applications which bar Patrick M 
been made to Great Britain to sustain the Church. The Tre liquor, yes 
tees had held a meeting, and passed a resolution declaring that and, witho 
no legal authority in the Church could have authorized Mis other edib 
Johnston to make collections on behalf of the Church; tht fied himse! 
the Trustees disapproved of such applications; that it was it upon’ Fred 

jurious to the Church to spread abroad the idea that its mem face. Offi 
bers could not sustain it ; that worshiping, as the Chorehy and was al 
the Puritans did, in a costly edifice, ina great public thorough nity, Marti 
fare, and in a fashionable portion of the city, it was inju him down 
to spread the report that it needed foreign aid; that such fr the officer | 
eign aid was not really needed ; and that no policy that sought with his w. 
to sustain a pastor by foreign aid, when the Church had ot the other. 
declared its inability to pay itsexpenses, could be of any aval taken bef 
in sustaining such pastor. The report condemned the effortt ewer. 
raise money in England, through Miss Johnston, as wonectt Rey. D 
sary and unauthorized, and mace more to sustain a party tha i - a . 
to sustain the Church. ‘ ne " 

Mr. Berry, the Clerk, offered to read thé minority report bak on 
and was called to order. The Chair ruled that the minority — 
report could be read, and upon an appeal to the house tt Pu i 
Chair was sustuined. The minority report was, to a greater So og 

. Gr 
tent—so far as regards the financial report—a counterpart tament 
~ Bis . : and 
the majority, but omiting the censures and the disapprobatia 

. : od press a ney 
which characterized the report of the majority. 

The majority report was finally disposed of, by the Society al charges 
condemning it, and by their adopting and ordering on file th . y 
minority report. Tue Sec 

A resolution was then passed, censuring the Trustees for? dealers, dis 

“attempt, which, it seems, they had just been making, to alte HMM &'s Socict; 
the Society’s pew deeds, and forbidding the President of the HM der the r 
Board of ‘Trustees to sign such mutilated deeds. This 8 Dealer’s Py 







understood to be a device for enabling pew-bolders who bad 


left the Church, and had absented themselves from the worship The two 


and the loy 








t Slavery, a 
t appear, 
Dy Opposit 
ed unanir 
Py the fol 
nce, which 


ing congregation, to come in and vote in the business meet- 
ings of the Society, for no end but to embarrass it. 

‘At this meeting, voters were challenged by members of the 
Board of Trustees, because they were not pew-holders, or had 
pot paid their rents, though they had contributed habitually 
and had asked for their pew-rent bills, bat bad not !:ad them 
sent to them ; making it manifest that the majority of the Trus. 
tees, 80 far from doing their duty to collect the pew rents, had 
avoided the receipt of them on purpose to exclude a portion of 
the congregation from voting. 










y shall ever} 
ated to it. 














































Tae To remedy this evil, the Society, in their eketion of Trus- 
tees, on this occasion, have secured a majority of men uf the 
he last ag right stamp, by the election of T. J. Ilall, Wm. E Whiting, 
a Square, ([ and Dr. H. A. Hartt, known and active friends of Dr. Cheever, 
"was fully apd of the measures by which he is sustained. 
| The meeting was finally adjourned at 2 «’clock in the moro- 
th the Chard ing, maby ladies remaining till the close. 
‘ime since tap Hlenceforward, we trust, there will be peace and harmony ip 
pry : the Church and Society of the Puritans. 
yr the cause eo 
e particu A Jadge to be impeached. 
ne correctic The famous Judge Stump, of the Maryland Bench, who, when 
ng, in the » rape and robbery were committed on beard a steamboat, decid- 
the Times ed that the captain was more to blame than the actual perpet- 
rators, is about to be impeached by the Legislature for gross and 
Church of vulgar conduct, drunkenness, sleeping during the trial of causes, 
attendance and other offences of a similar character. 
psuoeaseeediesenitiinnstliienhdiateacean 
owledge Mig Turnixe THE TABLES, —One of the most serious charges brought, 
) geoeraly 5 at the South, against Northern Abolitionists, has been that they 
d the discm were in favor of amalgamation, —the intermarriage of the blacks 
* the Churg and whites. The Raleigh (N. C.) Democratic Press mentions a 
Bennett case, however, which shows that all the tendencies towards es- 
| by Mr. Dari tablishing such relations are notin the Northern States. A 
young lady, described as of “ extraordinary beauty and supetior 
rters, but thy attainments,—the daughter of wealthy and respectable parents, 
op account in Sampson County, N. C., and who has hitherto moved in the 
ion, after stil most respectable society,’’—recently attempted to elope with a 
lost by a vole “pegro fellow, the property of her cousin.’’ It seems the plan 
d. was all arranged,—the two had stated for the Railroad station, 
ajority report and it was onl y by the lady's endeavoring to borrow some mon- 
e Society had ey for her journey, that she was suspected, and finally constrain- 
estimated die ed to confess the whole affair. She publicly expressed her de- 
leaving a& termination, says the Press ‘‘to marry the black rascal when she 
" got to the North.’’ Thesame paper coolly says, ‘‘ It is to be re- 
~ all gretted that she acted so improperly and unbecoming a lady-’’ 
m ee 
: Society ax N. Y. Times. Case sandal 
levoted to the A Puenacious Drunxarp.—A young Irishman, named 
ns which bare Patrick Martin, being considerably under the influence of 
h. The Tru liquor, yesterday entered the saloon No. 388 West street 
declaring tht SM and, without provocation, commenced scattering oysters and 
thorized Mis MM other edibles promiscuously about the place. Having satis- 
Church ; thi SRM fied himself with this amusement, he commenced an assault 
hat it was it MMM upon Frederick G. Devoe, striking him several blows in the 
that its men HM face. Officer Clayton was called in to arrest the inebriate, 
he Choreh#% and was also assaulted by Martin. Watching his opportu- 
blic thorough nity, Martin suddenly gave the officer a push, precipitating 
was ipjari him down a flight of stairs. In attempting to save himself 
that such for the officer stretched forth his hands, and falling upon them 
y that sought HAMM with his whole weight, broke one of his wrists and sprained 
urch had a the other. Martin was subsequently arrested, and on being 
» of any aval taken before Justice Quackenbush was committed to an- 
d the efforts ewer. 
, a8 UnDeCt Re Fe eee 
a party the v. Dr. King writes to the Missionary Board of Boston, 
under date of Athens, Dec. 29, that, believing his years to 
ority rep be nearly numbered, he has been laboring to finish the 
the minal work which has been given him to do. In addition to his 
he heen regular service in Greek, he has been occupied in printing 
10 0 quell five volumes of his own writings, one in French and four in 
cnetergalll modern Greek. He has sold large numbers of the New Tes- 
sapprobeti tament and Ten Commandments in modern Greek and has in 
press a new edititon of Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, in the same 
7 language. His trial before the Greek authorities, on sever- 
y the —_ al charges, was to take place during the present month. 
ng on : >_< >< 
, Tut Seceprnc Liquor Deaters—A number of Liquor 
-ustees forst HM dealers, disgusted with the management of the Liquor Deal- 
king, to alter r’s Society, have organized themselves into an Association, 
ssident of the HM Under the name of “The New York City and County Liquor 
3. This ee Dealer’s Protective Society.” 
lers who >= 
the worship The two poles could sooner meet, than the love of Christ 





and the love of the world. 


stood ready to aid them, as far as she could, and if more aid 
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Some there are who sin away shame, instead of being 
ashamed of sin. 
Sinful omissions lead to sinful commissions. 


Faniln Miscellann, 


For * The Principia.” 
THE DOUBTING HOUR, 


No love is lasting, self is lord 
The final and triumphant king, — 
’ Tis water on the desert poured, 
The pure cup from affection’s spring. 








Our ruined altars mark our years, 
And wasted offerings leave us poor, 
The beggared heartin shame and tears, 
Lies starving at affection’s door. 


Oh! Love, the perfect, pure, and high, 
Ne’er touched to earth its stainless fect, 
Dwells but in visions of the sky, 
Will only there our spirits meet. 


’? Tis but the shadow falling o’er, 
We clasp with rapture most intense ; 
And if it fade !—O, weep no more,— 
Its glorious self shall ours be hence. 


Tread light. Love gently, make no gods 
Of earth’s low dust, and fleeting dreams, 
Lest turn they to avenging rods, 
To drive thee to Life’s higher streams. 


Wait,—tis but night-time, and the morn 
Shall dawn for thee, oh, fainting heart, 
When hope and trust shall wake new-born, 
The shadows from thy pathway part: 


And Life’s green valleys at thy feet, 
Smile back upon thy glad surprise, 
They lay before thee, but the seat 
Of darkness was thy soul’s sad eyes. 


ee 
For “ The Princijia.”’ 
PRAYING AND GIVING. 
BY MRS. MARIA GOODELL FROST. 

A bright, active bustling little lady is Miss Bruce, one of 
those seemingly omnipresent beings who are ever on hand, 
and ready for ang undertaking that may be named duty. 
With a keenness of penetration rarely equalled, Miss Bruce 
can see what ought and must be done, at a glance. With 
her the words ought and can, are synonomous. Her life 
daily and truly verified the apothegm; “ Where there is a 
will, there is a way.” 

The lazy and quiet little hamlet of Enfield, nestled up as | 
it is, so snugly between the hills, and quite out of the world’s | 
way, would, without her presence,most surely sink into non- | 
entity. As it is, Enfield supports its rival churches, its | 
rival ministers, its rival denominations, its rival schools, and | 
its rival benevolent societies. For whatever there is, of pref- 
erence, prejudice or sentiment is constantly kept in agitation 
by her ceaseless and untiring energies. 

Hating sectarianism, she is ever dragging it to the light, 
that it may be seen in all its hideousness, and finally exter- 
minated. The watch care of each individual member of 
each church, rests as gracefully upon her shoulders, as a 
light and easy yoke. When either minister wishes to know 
the state of mind, of any one of his parish, without a personal 
interview, he calls on Miss Bruce, who is never at a loss to 
give the desired information. Miss Bruce could find work 
for twenty ministers and their wives, if as many could be 
supported in Enfield. 

“Such a thing ought to be done, and you Brother Reed, 
are the right one to do it,” she would say. “It is right and 
necessary, and therefore practicable,” was logic, that the 
grave theologians of Enfield could neither gainsay nor resist. 

If any great wrong had been perpetrated, it was always 
expected that Miss Bruce would take the matter in hand, 
and set it right. If any were sick, or suffering, Miss Bruce 





was needed, to command it from some other quarter. 

Of course, everybody scolded, fretted and complained, and 
“wished the old maid would mind her own business, and 
hold her tongue ;” but as every one owed her a kindness, 
and conceded that, with all her “ queerness’” Miss Bruce 
was 4 christian, she was permitted to maintain her sway. 
Often it proved more potent than that of any office holder 
in town. Little cared Miss Bruce, for attaining men’s rights, 
since a free use of women’s acknowledged claims, kept her 





sufficiently busy. 


ee ____ 
She believed in the divine right of both Kings and Queens, 
to rule and reign ; and her success fully justified her claims 
to her heaven-appointed mission. 

It was one of those taint, weary, lazy Spring mornings, 
when doing nothing is absolutely harder than haying, in 
Summer, that I sat, or rather reclined cozily in my good 
rocking chair. Suddenly I felt a slight pressure on my 
right shoulder, and turning around, there stood Miss Bruce. 
I was struck with dismay, at being caught, actually idle, as 
much as a naughty child at school, who ought to be found 


studying his spelling lesson. 


“Ha!” she laughed exultingly, “ you are just the one I 
want; nothing to do; ‘get your bonnet and go with me,” 

I grew fainter, an indefinite sense of a begging excursion, 
oppressed me. “ Where are you going?” I ventured to 
ask. . 
“Oh! to raise a little money for the minister, distribute 
some charity work, and call on a few church members who 
have not been to prayer meeting, lately.” 

“Mercy on us! I can not go on such business.” 
claimed, in horror. 

“Oh! you are just the one; but first, I want you to head 
this subscription paper, it is on the salary, you know, take 
your pen and put down $5.00 ; it will do you good.” 

Since resistance required more energy than I could then 
command, and duty evidently demanded my acquiescence, 
I submitted to pen and paper, but absolutely refused the 
ride, on plea of indisposition. 

“Pshaw! A ride will do you good; fresh air and exer- 
cise are better for you, than that rocking chair ;” pleaded 
Miss Bruce. Thus persuaded, I again had the weakness to 
yield. : : 

As we passed the parsonage, Mrs. Reed sat by her win- 
dow, and Miss Bruce, drawing in the reins, called out, “Tell 
your husband that the prayer meeting in the Willard neigh- 
borhood is alk running down. I hope he will attend to-night, 


I ex- 


| without fail.” 


“But you forget,” 1 protested, in a low tone of voice, 
“how overtasked, Brother Reed already is, and how fee- 
ble.” 

“No I do not! but this meeting must be kept up, and you 
will see, by and bye, we will have Brother Reed recruiting 
at some springs.” 

Mrs. Reed came down to the gate, and Miss Bruce then 
mentioned the names of several sick, in the church, that she 
ought to call on, that day. “It will do them more good, 
she urged,” to see you, than any medicine. 

Our next call was at farmer Kibbie’s, a wealthy but tight 
fisted man. “ You will get no money here,” said I. “We 
shall see,” said she, with a smile. 

As we passed up the green yard, we plainly heard a girl’s 
voice say: “ There, mother, is Miss Bruce ; I hope she has 
not come begging.” 

“No! Alice Maria, not this time” said Miss Bruce in a 
pleasant voice. I only ask you to pay your debts, this is 
the subscription paper, for Brother Reed. 

“ Well, Miss Bruce,” said Mrs. Kibbie, “I do not know 
as we can do.anything this year, the times are hard, here is 
Harriet Ann that hasn’t had a decent dress to wear to meet- 
in’ this winter, and Alice Maria she needs a Spring bonnet, 
and Mr. Kibbie wants a coat ; as for me, I have done think- 
in’ about Sunday fixens. I hav’nt a rig in the world that’s 
fit to be seen.” 

You would not like to be called a pauper, Mrs Kibbie, 
said Miss Bruce, “ but if we get our preaching for nothing, 
if we steal the gospel truths, from our heavy laden pastor’s 
lips, we certainly deserve no better name.” 

“Tt’s no use talkin’ Miss Bruce, because I never have no 
money, he keeps it all, and he said only yesterday he had 
“made up his mind that religion don’t consist in givin’.” 

“Yes! Miss Bruce, that is the doctrine,” said the man in 
question, entering the field of discussion. ‘“ Now, there is 
Deacon Riley, that has’nt been into a prayer meetin’ for 
three or four weeks, and he is always preaching up benevo- 
lence and charity, that’s his religion ; now if I have got any 
religion, it’s a prayin’ religion, prayer is my dependence, 
it’s the christinn’s life, and it ought to be.” 

“ Now you see, Miss Bruce, I’ve got an entirely new set 
of views, on this point, I used to think I must give here, 
and give there, but I’ve done with that, and now I’ve turned 
to sustainin’ meetin’s.” 

“I fear that there would be no meeting long, if our good 
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pastor should be compelled to leave, and be literally starved 
out,” said Miss Bruce earnestly. 

“The Gospel is free, Miss Bruce, I do not believe in pay- 
ing for the truth ; if I give anything to the minister, I do it 
as I would to any other poor neighbor.” 

As we rose to leave, Mr. Kibbie handed Miss Bruce a 
bill for some articles of provision that she had purchased 
from him. Miss Bruce looked at the paper and shook her 
head, Said she: “I do not know, Mr. Kibbie, about pay- 
ing these rich farmers for their butter and their cheese. 
Why can they not live without money? 
they work hard, but I do not think it is any charity to give 
them money.” 

This placed the matier in a new light. 
viewed it mentally, and then exclaimed. 

“Well! Miss Bruce, if you ain’t the beater for beggin’, 
jest foot that bill now, and call half the amount Brother 
Reed's.” 

Miss Bruce opened a bundle of charity work on Mrs. Kib- 
bie’s table, saying: “Here, girls, is some callico that James 
Preston gave me, for those poor sabbath-school children. I 
told him that the handsomest girls in Enfield should have 
the job of making it up, and then he should have the prive- 
lege of taking them in his carriage, to present it to the chil- 
dren. The girls, laughing and blushing, accepted the roll; 
and we took our leave. 

As we wound round the great hills,toward Deacon Riley’s 
neat and well cultivated farm, each passer by was greeted 
by Miss Bruce, with some word of exhortation or appeal. 

As we drew near the white farm house, an affable lady 
appeared in the door, and ushered us duly into her cheerful 
parlor, while a boy cared for our horse. 


Mr. Kibbie re- 


To be sure | 


ligion does not consist in giving, Deacon Riley that it does not 
consist in prayer ; I must add my conviction, that religion 
cannot be comprised in any one act, but must involve a large 
circle of duties. It is because of this isolation aud sepera- 
tion of duties that christian progress is so slow and difficult.’ 

“ Perhaps we are prejudiced,” said Mrs, Riley, “ but hus- 
band has seen so much of this talking and praying, and doing 
nothing, that it has positively driven him from the prayer 
meeting.” 

“Doing without praying is equally lamentable. God can 
not accept an offering from the hand where there is no 
heart worship,” said Miss Bruce. 

“ What you say is impressive,” said Mrs. Riley, “I shall 
think of it, more. For my own part, it is a trial to give up 
| the prayer meeting, but I cannot see it substituted for be- 
| nevolence, without feeling dissatisfied.” 

“And I can not see christian duties, disjoined, without 
feeling dissatisfied,’ said Miss Bruce. “What God hath 
joined together, Let not man put asunder.” 

“This has been to me, an eventful day,” said I to Miss 
Bruce as we were seated again in the carriage. “I never 
before felt as I now do, the force of the great truths that 
have been so fully illustrated in the characters we have 
met.” 

“T learn very much, in such excursions,” said Miss Bruce, 
“ But sometimes I seem to lose my faith in human nature. 
I think I should quite, had not Christ died to redeem it.” 

The next Sabbath, farmer Kibbie appeared at church in 
an entire new suit, Harriet Ann and Alice Maria rejoiced 
in elegant spring silks, and poor Mrs. Kibbie in the many | 
“Sunday fixens,” that, more than holy truths, filled her soul. 

True it is, that altho’ religion does not consist in praying, 








We found the Deacon occupied with a newspaper. 
“Ah!” said he, “ Miss Bruce, you aro the very one we | 
wished to see.” “TI had intended myself to start out with a | 
subscription paper, had not the weather been so oppres- 
sive.” And seizing the paper, he wrote down his name, | 
without invitation, appending the generous sum of twenty- | 
five dollars. Said he, with a satisfied smile, as he rested his | 
pen upon the inkstand, “I look upon this as the highest | 
christian duty. Now, there is rich farmer Kibbie only | 
gives three dollars, farm all paid for, two hundred acres, | 
no excuse; Miss Bruce, you should have made him do | 
more.” | 
“Three dollars,” said Mrs. Riley, “that is more than I | 
expected, it must have nearly killed him.” 
“ Brother Riley” said Miss Bruce, abruptly changing the | 
theme, “I called here more particularly, to speak about the | 
prayer meeting. We all know you are ready to give, but | 
why have you left our prayer meetings ?” 

Tho Deacon pleaded poor roads and poor health. 

“Then, why do you not start a prayer meeting in your 
own neighborhood ? it would do great good.” 

“To tell the truth, Miss Bruce, I have come to the con- | 
clusion that religion does not consist in attending prayer 
meetings. Whero is there any special command in the Bi- 
ble for a prayer meeting? My religion tells me to visit the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction, and keep unspotted 
from the world. True benevolence is religion; nothing 
else. ‘Now Miss Bruce, there are men that go to prayer 
meeting, and talk, and pray, and sing, and that’s their reli- 
gion Why? that is the whole of the slaveholder’s religion. 
But it will not do for me.” 

“ He prayeth well, that loveth well, 
Both man and bird, and beast, 
He prayeth best that loveth best, 
All things both great and small 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


“TY agree with you, Deacon Riley, that. religion does not 
consist in attending the prayer meeting, nor does it consist 
in any one form of duty, but requires a symmetrical develop- 
ment of all the christian graces, in a character and life, re- 
plete with every good word andwork. Do we ask a special 
command for attending the prayer meeting? So we might 
for maintaining family worship, or saying grace at table, or 
for many other well known christian duties. In the exhor- 
tations to pray without ceasing, ard in the example of Christ 
wo have reason to consider prayer, a duty, and social prayer 
especially enjoined.” 

“ What is your opinion ?” said the Deacon addressing me. 
“Mr. Kibbie informed us this morning,” I replied, that “re- 





_ altho’ it does not consist in giving, or in depriving our bodies 





of costly adornments, it does consist in a fized standard of 
christian principle, that covers all these, and many more 
visible, and tangible manifestations. 


> te or + 
A GOUD SECURITY. 


After repeated attempts to find the opening to a little 
truant’s heart, I took him to school and told the boys in the 
room that I should be compelled to take this little fellow to 
the House of Refuge unless some one @ the room would 
become his security, as his parents. and the boy’s promise, 
had thus failed to change him from a truant to a regular 
attendant atschool. No one moved. I then requested him 
to shake hands, with the little boys as they passed around 
him, previous to his leaving, them perhaps for ever, to be 
the inmate of the Refuge. Many wept while they shook 
his hand. I took him by the hand and moved on, then turn 
ing round, asked aloud, once more, if there was not one boy 
that would be kind enough to become his surety, and ex- 
plainéd the nature of such requirement, when up came a 
boy about nine years old with tears trickling down his no- 
ble features. His heart was too full to speak, but he gave 
me his little hand and put the other inthe hand of the cul- | 





| prit; said he had nothing, but he would watch him and go 
home with him, come with him and play with him—nay,I | tents. It is all vexation, in getting, in keeping, in losingitj 
might take Aim instead of the other, if he was not a better | and whether we get or lose, we are still dissatisfied. Iti 
boy after a while, “ but don’t take him to jail.” I accepted only a tedious repetition of the same things. It will yield 
that security ; shook hands upon it. I see every few days | us no support or consolation when we most want it—in tht 
their hearts are blending together ; the little fellow comes | horrors of a guilty mind, and in the approaching terrors 
regular to school ; is often affected to tears when | talk with | death. It is fickle, variable, unstable as the wind;it# 
him. He is asaved trophy of the Juvenile Law.—Report | always fickle, always changeable, always unstable. Thert 
is no stedfastness in its honors, riches, pleasures; it isal 
| a vanity, all a lie, forever —Ryland. 


, 1853. 
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of Roch. Jun. Ref. Soc. 


7 From the Educator. 
Man’s Estimate of Woman. 

From a piece entitled “Hints to Young Gentlemen,” we | 
copy the following: 

“And above all, don’t imagine that you must keep your 
lady-talk and gentleman-talk in seperate budgets, !abeled | 
and sorted, unless you want the girls to laugh in their sleeves 
at your wishy-wasy sentimentalisms. Talk to them in a) 
frank, manly style, as you would to an intelligent gentleman. 
Don’t suppose, because they are women, they don’t know 
anything.” 

A very sensible advice, indeed, yet how seldom adhered 
to. Who does not know that it is the present, popular cus- 
tom of the day, for the majority of gentlemen to lay aside | 
every thing that tends to improve or inform the mind, while 
in company with those of the opposite sex.—That they seem 
to think the mind of women entirely too weak and shallow | 


ie wishy-wasy sentimentalisms,”—That because they are 


jects, since there may be some mixture of happiness in ¢ 


is set off by a graceful variety, so is it in the Scriptures 
There are sublime truths, that the most aspiring reasond 
man cannot overtop and there are more plain and easy 
truths, on which the weakest capacity may converse wilh 
delight and satisfaction. 
den for having a shady thicket in it ; no nore should we bt 
offended with the word of God, that among so many fait 
and open walks we here and there meet with a thicket thi 
the eye of human reason cannot look through. 









men they cannot take any interest in anything that is ¢; 
lated to call forth the powers of the mind and cultivate 
purify the higher and holier passions of the human h 
in short, they seem to think, judging from their actions, 
women don’t know anything. How ridiculously ab 
What an opinion for one intelligent being to cherish of 
other! Suppose women were so mentally debilitated, 
they could not take any interest in anything beyond the 
pering small-talk of the day, how long would they be ing 
ing beyond this exceedingly low point on the scale of ¢ 
tion, by the encouragement they get from these “high ming 
ed, noble-hearted” men? How do you suppose intelligas 
dignified women look upon such shallow-brained soft-h 
ed petit maitres? Why, depend upon it, their opinion 
them is just such that they will have nothing whatsoever 
do with them, farther than they can possible avoid. 


Evpuemu, 
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BE HAPPY. 

Yet not in studies above their years, or in irksome ¢ 
should children be employed. The joyousness of the 
young natures should be preserved while they learn the 
ties that fit them for this life and the next. Wipe a 
their tears. Remember how hurtful is. heavy rain te 
tender blossoms just opening on the day. Cherish 
smiles. Let them draw happiness from all surrounding 
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thing but sin. It was once said of a beautiful woman, ¢ 
from her childhood she had ever spoken smilingly, as if th 
heart poured joy upon her lips, and turned it into beauty. 




















May I be forgiven for so repeatedly pressing on mothen v 
to wear the lineaments of cheerfulness? To be good, axl 
disagreeable, is high treason against the royalty of virtu 
said a correct moralist. Low much is it to be depreciated, The las 







when piety, the only foundation of true happiness, failed 
making that joy visible to every eye. If happiness is 1 
dy of soul, the concord of our feelings with the circumstey 
ces of our lot, the harmony of our whole being with the wil 
of our Creator, how desirable that this melody should pr 
duce the response of sweet tones, and asmiling countenane 
that even slight observers may be won by the charm of it 


external symbols. 
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Vauve or THe Scriptures.—As the beauty of the world 












































No man is offended with his gar 


Bishop Hopkins. 
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to comprehend any-thing but pretty love-talk, and their | 
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